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To LORD NORTH; 


My Lozp, 


AVING, on a former occaſion, expreſ- 

ſed an approbation and confidence in 

your lordſhip, as a miniſter, which your 

lordſhip very ſoon after convinced me was 

TOTALLY unmerited; I take this occaſion to 

retraf that praiſe which I am ſorry, for the 

intereſt of this country, was ſo ill founded! 

in ſuch a. ſituation, your lordſhip cannot 
wonder that I do not ſubſcribe myſelf 


Your lordſhip's 


moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


January, 1778, The AUTHOR. 
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Preſent State of Affairs between Eng- | | 
land and America, | 


1 H E various cauſes aſſigned for che pre- | | 
ſent war in America, are, | 4 


1. The General Diſpofition of the Ame- . —__ 
ricans to become independent of this 


Connery: 


2. The Influence of a few faclious Men, 
in deluding the Americans by falſe re- 
preſentations of the views of Britain; 
theſe factious men aſcribing the equita- 
ble claim © That America ſhould bear a 
„ proportion of the general burthen,” to 

views of enſaving America and relieving 
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_ 
the natives of this country, by laying a 
„ grievous load of taxes on the Americans. 


_ 3. A ſyſtem of adminiſtration totally con- 
| tradictory in principles and practice to 
{lf GE that purſued antecedent to this reign, 
i | which ſome men aſcribe to -a plan of 
lf changing the conſtitution of this country. 
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| | 4. That we have paſſed the Rubicon, and 
it is alledged we cannot recede. 
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The view of the following pages is to ſhew 
that, The ſword ought to be ſheathed, and the 
olive branch preſented to America. 


_— — — — — w — 
— — > 


| J have been aſſured, by what I think the 
| | moſt reſpectable authority, that Lord Howe, 
| | 8 before he left England, urged, very ſtrongly, 
[1388 ' that he might be allowed to treat with the 
ſj | Americans in arms, very juſtly obſerving, 
fl "EW that it was' weak to ſuppoſe, men, with 
| 8 arms in their hands, would lay them down, 
| 8 without N what they were to expect. 
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fince unconditional ſubmiſſion was the worſt a 
vanquiſhed enemy could be reduced to, and 
ſo humiliating, that none but the baſeſt minds 
could, almoſt by any diſtreſs, be brought to 


think of it! However, the madneſs of the 
times refuſed his rational requeſt. . 


The complaints of a parent, that a child 
is undutiful, and of the child, that the parent 
is tyranical and unjuſt, can never be redreſſed 
by a continual recrimination or argumenta- 
tive diſputation : That weak pride, almoſt 
natural to the human frame, will make each 
ſtrive to maintain the opinion they had adopt- 
ed, and if the oppoſite arguments appear to 
bear hard, on either ſide, it will not carry 
conviction, but be conſtrued to be ſophiſtry ; 
let both tacitly acknowledge themſelves mu- 
tually a little in the wrong, and draw a veil 
over what is paſt; union will inſtantly 
be reſtored: The preſent conteſt will never 
be decided by Iaw-quirks. 


J 
whether the propoſitions which have been 
B 2 made 
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made to the Americans, were ſuch as they 
ought to have accepted or not; it is ſufficient 
to know, that they have not been ſuch as 
they would accepr, and whether this refuſal 
proceeded from miſapprebenſion of the inten- 
tions of the miniſiry, or from well-grounded 
diſtruſt, is a matter in which the miniſters 
may, perhaps, be concerned, but in which 
the people of England ought not, in any de- 
gree, to be involved. 


Bon | my own part, I will freely declere; 
that it is my opinion, abſtractedly, a matter 
of total indifference whether rhe Exgliſb under 
Gencral Howe, or the Engliſb under General 
Waſhington prevail. Union: is the Ix- 
'TeRxsT of ENGLAND, and whatever event 
produces that Union with leaſt loſs of Engliſh 
bleod, is the moſt ſucceſsful. - 


That the Engliſh Americans think they 
are fighting in a good cauſe, is obvious, be- 
cauſe they could not be conſtrained to act 
| Fm the general opinion: I am far from 
cQ1- 


* 
condemning their antagoniſts, I ſuppoſe. they 
a& equally from conviction, but I lament 


the Fin of Engliſh. blood, on both ſides, in 
this unhappy conteſt, 


Oh! how France triumphs l 
One thing however we have learnt, The 
immenſe force of the vnrTzD Emelrs: 


——Let us all 
Be link'd in ſacred union, and this land 
May face the world's whole multitude in arms ! 
LEOTLOASs | 


1. If it was the general diſpoſition of ha: 
Americans to become independent of Eng- 
land? what can conqueſt effect, unleſs to 
conqueſt is added extir pation, and where is 
the mind ſo ſanguinary as to avow ſuch hor- 
rid intentions! Admit that our arms are ſuc- 
ceſsful, and that the American armies are 
entirely diſcomfited; will not the Americans 
again take arms when the Britiſh troops are 
recalled? Ori is it in view to keep up ſuch a 
ſanding 


„ 
ſtanding army in America? Where is this 


army to be recruited from? Would the whole 
income of America, in its preſent ſtate, 


defray the expence of ſuch a project? Muſt 
not an army kept in America, for the avowed 


' purpoſe of overawing the Americans, in the 


natural courſe of human events, totally al- 
lienate the minds of. the Americans, and 


baniſh every feeling of affection, or at- 
tachment towards this country. 


If the general diſpoſition of America is to 
obtain independence, can any temperate man 
think, that this „ is to be changed by 
force of arms? 


But why ſhould America in general have 
wiſhed"to'be independent of this country. 


Could any conſiderate American believe, 
that independent America could maintain 
itſelf againſt other nations at ſo ſmall an ex- 
pence as the proportion of taxes paid by 


them WR connected with this country? It 


could 
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could not then be on the idea of eaſing "I 
ſelves from preſent taxes, that they could have 
been inclined to throw off their dependence 


It may perhaps be aid, the reſtraints un- 
der which the a# of navigation lays their 
trade, was a grievous byrthen, which only 
neceſſity could induce them to bear. | 


Admit, for a moment, that the ad of xavi- 
gation was a reſtraint on America, for which 
they had no equivalent, nor even any con- 
ſideration. 


Was it with the and of America 
this country had to fear a contelt ? There 
are ſmugglers in England, if not in Scot- 
land ; nay, gangs of ſmugglers paſs through 
the capital! But does it | follow that thoſe _ 


ſmugglers ever had a conception of ſubvert- 
ing the government of this country? 


Ix is very probable the enterprizing ſpirit 
of commerce, which was riſing in America, | 


[FF 
and which ſpread their veſſels over the ocean 
in queſt of whales, might, in time, have 
led them to mercantile voyages in remote 
parts, but ſuch interlopers would have been 
amenable to the laws, and although the 
owners of the forfeited veſſels might have 
been 'clamorous, their complaints would 


never have brought the continent of America 
out in arms. 5 


Perhaps the ſtrongeſt objection chat 
America had to the ſtate of dependance 
on this country in which it ſtood, aroſe 
from the corruption of our government 
at home, which has nototiouſiy promoted 
non · reſidents, children, and unworthy per- 
ſons, to fill offices of truſt and profit in Ame- 
rica, and if opPOSI1TIoN have any thing in 


view, but the loaves and bes, they will 
' forely call for a circumſtantial account of all 


American officers appointed in this reign, 
diſtinguiſhing the duties of their offices, 
and the time of their appointment, non- 
reſidents, children, and Fee, or thoſe 

nominal 
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6950 
nominal office rs, who are ſaddled with men 
whoſe names do not appear. 


If this ibo i is the cauſe of American re- 
ſiſlance, every lover of his country muſt re- 
joice that they ſucceed in correcting it; and 
it muſt, unqueſtionably, be corrected before 
this country and America can be "gain linked 

together. 


N 
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3 That hs * war in Fe is s only 
occaſioned by the influence of a few. fac- 
tious men, who have deluded the. people. 
This cauſe is ſo diametrically oppoſite to 
that firſt aſſigned for the war, that like 
acid ind alkali they deſtroy each. other ! 


But if the war in America really is oeca- 
ſioned by the influence of aà faction in 


deluding the people, ſurely it cannot be de- 
nied, that an immediate ceſſation of hoſti- 
lities would give the people 1 time to cool, and 
open their eyes to the deluſion of their fac- | 
tious leaders. This head will, hereafter, 

= C meet 
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meet us, when we conſider the ſubject of 
taxation. I ſhall therefore proceed to the 


4 ſyſtem of adminiſtration totally con- 
rradiftory 1 in principle and practice, to that 
| a antecedent 8 the preſent reign, 


a LG Se * 


views on the dong eto? as ; ſome ſoppoſe, 
or ariſes from weakneſs, as others alledge, 
and whether from miniſters, or from a dif- 
ferent ſource, is not at preſent the queſtion : 
certain it is, the ſyſtem adopted, with reſpect 
to America, has been totally different from 
that which the wiſdom of our anceſtors had 
eſtabliſtied. In former tines, when patlia- 
„ The hate Sit G. E. Vbeſe abilities ata; univer- 
ſally acknowledged, and who was one of thoſe ſtiled 
. king's friends; upon occaſion of his looſing in the Houſe 
of Commons the bill for raifing ſoldiers, by beat of 
drum, for the E. Ind. Company to be kept i in their pay 
and diſciplined i in England; ſaid, « He was ſurprized 
how the company came to agree to it ; but that he 
was for gerting every thing he could for the crown.” 


9 
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ment, laid a tax or reſtaint on America, the 
ſame act laid ſome reſtraint on the mother 
country, in behalf of America: Whilſt ſuch 
a conduct was purſued, it could ſcarce ever 
have ariſen as a queſtion, whether parlia- 
ment had or had not, inherently, a right to 
exerciſe this authority, obviouſly exerted on- 
ly for the intereſt of the whole, and exerted 
impartially on both, for the intereſt of that 
whole. Unhappily in this reign, a new 
ſyſtem was adopted; the acts laying taxes or 
reſtraints on the colonies, appeared co-er- 
cive acts on them only, and gave juſt ground 
for alarm, admitting even that they proceeded 
from indiſcretion, and not from any latent 
principle diſſonant to the mild and equal 
government of former times. 


But not Ametica alone has felt this new 
ſyſtem! adminiſtration, inſtead of confining: 
itſelf 'to the helm, and conducting the great 
machine of government, leaving to every 
ſubordinate officer the dutics of his particu- 
lar ſtation, have, abſurdly, aſſumed the ex- 
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ecution of eyery part of the publick ſervice, 
by irs immediate influence; and in a man- 
ner too, the moſt alarming z viz. dy acting 
through the popular part of the government; 
for this, parliament, being found complaiſant, 
is made paramount, or rather the cat's- pa for 
the monkey to rake the nuts out of the fire, for 


patronage, and not power, ſeems the object 
of adminiſtration. | 


There are many things parliament cannot 
do without exceeding their authority! Par- 
liament cannot break a contract in which the 
publick is, through parliament, one of the | 
contralling parties, without the tonſent of the 
other party. They cannot without a breach 
of common ſenſe and common juſtice. 

This injuſtice parliament has done to me 
and to the reſt of the g00l. proprietors of 
India: ſtock, whom parliament deprived of 
their right of voting in the management of 
the company's affairs, although we were 
as, much entitled to that right, as any free 

| holder 


ä 
holder to bis inberitinee: this injury is 
beyond redreſs, but it is not leſs 10 
becauſe I am Wea” 


During a whis government, the Eaſt- 
India company was left to the adminiſtration 
of its own affairs; and flouriſhed to the aſto- 
niſhment of the world! a miniſter never in- 
terfered, but to protect or aſſiſt them; and 
with pleaſure ſaw a ſource of employment for 
the younger ſons of the middle ranks of the 
community, uninfluenced by the crown; and 
conſequently ſaw a riſing column of inde- 
pendence in the kingdom, eſſentially neceſ- 
ſary to preſerve publick liberty in the preſent 
_ extenſive influence of royal or miniſterial pa- 
tronage. But this was not to be allowed! 
the firſt lord of the admiralty and the mi- 
niſter's ſecretary, whoſe own departments are 

amply adequate to employ the attention of, 
any two individuals, muſt direct every, mo- 
5 tion of the company; and to. ſecure this 
deſtructive influence, placemen muſt be re- 
erer to hold qualifications of India- ſtock, 


and 


614 


and to give votes in queſtions involving 
every abſurdity and contradiction; perhaps, 
that hereafter the ſyſtem may be rendered 
more compleat, by ſome new change in 
parliament; where the conduct of thoſe very 
tools may be impudently alledged in proof 
of the company's incompetency to manage 
its own affairs! and parliament itſelf, per- 
haps, may ſhare the ſame fate, when its com- 
plaiſance ſhall at laſt deprive it of the peo- 
ple's confidence. 


The worſt of all governments is the often- 
ſible remains of form when the eſſence 
is gone! parliament having been found 
a convenient engine, even the executive part 
of government has been delegated to it; 
parliament has appointed a governor and 
council for the company's affairs in Bengal 1 
the precedent may extend to create a go- 
vernor and court of directors to the bank of 
England! that governor and his court may 
prepare the ſcenes, and parliament, on the 
precedent of the gool. India proprietors, 


may 


Crs ) 
may ſtrike off all the votes of the proprietors . 
whom the miniſter cannot induce to requeſt 
of parliament, the alotment of ſome fund no- 
toriouſly deficient as an equivalent for the in- 
tereſt due from the publick, but which the di- 
ſaſtrous ſituation of this country may make it 
unable to pay. The funds muſt ſoon be taxed 
in ſome form or other, for if the load is to 
be laid on the land, the people may feel the 
burthen too heavy ! the voice of an oppreſ- 
fed people may be clamorous! the tide may 
bring up a new parliament, not complaiſant, 
but which will ſtill claim to be lord para- 
mount: and if there is virtue in this coun- 
try to maintain it until this criſis, the 
publick calamities which hover o'er us, muſt 
produce ſuch a parliament; for the airy fa- 


brick of publick credit, is already tottering. 
2. % „ u 4 04-9 $.:9 


Whether the ſyſtem of parliamentary ſu- 
premacy ariſes from . weakneſs or deſign, it 
ſurely muſt be admitted as a very ſufficientrea- 
fon for alarm, and 1 in the proceeding of par- 
| liament, 


lament, injuſticeand 6ppreMſion is apparentto- 
wards the moſt inſignificant individual, it muſt 
give good eauſe forothers to be watchful in their 
own Concerns. Admit for amoment, thatever) 
proceeding of parliament towards America, 
has been, not only equitable, but Friendly, if 
America ſaw parliament encroach' upon the 
rights of any other, it behoved them to be 
jealous ! nor can the fact be denied, that a 
new ſyſtem of adminiſtration has'been adopt- 
ed, either from accident or deſign: and Tt 
we have any reſpect for our forefathers, or 4 
regard for our poſterity, every man muſt wiſh 
to ſee that ſyſtem ' re-eſtabliſhed, by which 
this realm became ſo glorious abroad and ſo 
happy at home. , OAT" 


The eas of |; government Abpted in the 
laſt reign, was ariſtocratical; throwing the 
patronage into the hands of the lord- lieu- 
tenants of counties: men who are governed 
only by names, may think the preſent a hap- 
py change, an ariſtocraq being held, by 
many, the moſt pernicious of all forms of 
govern- 


— on Rt a — 
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government; ; but an Engli iſh ariſtrocacy is 


only a regulated republic under tlie tutelage of 


the monarch, The lord-lieutenants were ap- 
pointed by the crown, and removeable at 
pleaſure: their influence in the county de- 
pended in a very great degtee on their con- 


deſtenſon and popularity, and the crown would 
certairily no Jonger have continued a lord- 


lieutenant than whilſt he preſerved his autho- 
rity and influence in the county. The affairs 


of the county being immediately under his 
inſpection muſt be well underſtood, and 


there being fo many counties, and conſequent- 
ly ſo many unconnected lord - lieutenants, the 


crown could have nothing to fear from them 


as from the barons of antient times, if it 


only attended to prevent the extenſion of in- 
fluence by intermarriage of great families, 
or the claim of preſcriptive . right, which 


would eaſily be prevented by the office 
never deſcending for two  enerations in the 


n We. 
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This ſyſtem, it is much to be wiſhed, for 
the ſake of order, may be reſtored, and,. as 
a further ſecurity to public liberty, that all 
officers of the exciſe and cuſtoms, in the ſe- 
veral counties, ſhould be choſen by the votes 
of the people: Theſe officers being amen- 
able to the reſpective boards of cuſtoms and 
exciſe, removable for miſbehaviour, and to 


be promoted by theſe boards e to 
their deſerts. | 


cvs. 10 

At preſent all didtinction is ee fr 
ſcarce any man has weight in a county but 
from the length of his purſe, and an affluent 
brewer or diſtiller would now carry a county 
election againſt any family intereſt, 


They who think the people are eaſieſt go- 
verned when moſt corrupted, will not be 
convinced by hiſtory, or common ſenſe, that 
no government ever did or ever can flouriſh, 
in vigour and tranquility, but by the en- 
couragement of regularity and order, and 


by 


9 
by beſtowing honvurs and public rewards on 
public ſervices and private virtues. 


4. But we have paſſed the Rubicon.” — 
Loet us conſider the occaſion and the meaning 
of this ſpeech. . Cæſar having taken arms 
againſt the government of his country, might 
well ſay, it was too late to retreat; as he 
muſt either prevail or fall a devoted victim 
to his treaſon! A. miniſter in ſimilar circum- 
ſtances—who dreads that his head might be 
the expiatory ſacrifice at the altar of union 
and peace, may cry, ve have paſſed the 
„ Rubicon*.” But has England paſſed the 
Rubicon? Has parlament ever been held 


* I am very far from meaning to infinuate, that 
the great lawyer, who is ſaid to have uſed this expreſ- 
Fon, is in any ſuch predicament : however much I 
may differ in opinion concerning American affairs, I 
can by no means think that any part-of his lordſhip's 
conduct degotes him an enemy to public liberty, how- 
ever much he may deſpiſe pretended patriotiſm. Ihave 
heard, that it was in conſequence of hit advice to his 


Jate majeſty that this country is indebted for Mr. 
Pitt's adminiſtration. | 


D 2 infallible? 
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infallible ? Is the power of repealing an indiſ- 
creet or imprudent act paſſed away from par- 
liament? The opinions of this country have 
been divided concerning the meaſures pur- 
| ſued with reſpect to America, and there can 
be no indignity to the nation, if the men 
who have uniformly adhered to the fame 
opinion, that America is to be kept by kind- 
neſs but never to be won by violence, ſhould 

be allowed to make the experiment ſo bene- 
ficial to this country, and ſo conducive to the 
great intereſts of humanity. It is true, a 
change of meaſures in the preſent miniſters 
would only teſtify their want of ſteadineſs, 
at the ſame time, that it is not likely Ame- 
rica would truſt their profeſſions, and with- 
out confidence there can be no -concord ! It 
is alledged, the Americans have as lirtle 1 re- 
ſpect for eppoſition ! perbaps i in general they 
may be as little reſpeable but what is the 
teſtimony brought to prove this diſpoſition 
of America? That ſome of their fanatic 
preachers and flaming writers for independ- 
ance have publickly declared theſe ſentiments. 
fact 


('-21 5) 


I will admit the fact, but ſuch fanatic preach- 
ers and flaming writers may declaim in vain if 
the rational and moderate part of the commu- 
nity ate induced for the public weal to take the 
other fide, although · it is faid the moſt perfect 
unanimity has ſubſiſted in the American eoun- 
cils, in other matters, the vote of independance 
was carried only by a majority of two; and to ſay 
that a moderate and rational American would 
have no more confidence in a miniſter who has 
always declared, they ought to have had what 
. they firſt claimed, than to a miniſter who has 
endeavoured to 4ragoon them into bis opinion 
no more confidence in a miniſter who car- 
ried the glory of England to the higheſt 
point of exaltation! ' whoſe comprehenſiye 
eye pervaded every quarter, and left no ſport 
unprotected! than to- can we call them 
mi niſters, under whom the whole fabric is 
tottering! would be to declare the Americans 
as devoid of underſtanding, as they were de- 
clared to be of courage, and l doubt not. with 
as little * for the ſuppoſition, © . 


o 
; _ 5 
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Providence, which has ever looked down 
with a benign aſpe& on this country, as the 
choſen ſeat of freedom, ſeems, for its wiſe 
purpoſes, to have beſtowed health and 
vigour to a great ſtateſman, to whom we 
were ſo much indebted in a former dilemma, 
and every lover of his country muſt be 
happy to ſee ſuch a man at the helm in this 
tempeſt. | 13 0 


Inſtead of conſidering the doctrine of inter- 
nal and external taxation as unintelligible 
jargon, I muſt think, like prerogative, privi- 
ledge, and all the other «ndeſcribeable diſtinc- 
tions, which are, however, eſſential in ſup- 
porting a well-poized government, that this 
15 a happy emanation of his political genivs, 
which pointed out to him a diſtinction where- 
dy, without ſacrificing that dependence of 
America on this country which time and 
. opinion had eſtabliſhed, the expedient mode 
of taxation was reconciled, with the prati- 
cable. It threw a veil over paſt miſconduct, 
and involved the future in a cloud, much 
credit is therefore due to the ſyſtem which he 


lad 


| ( a3.) 
laid down, and which would have conciliated 
America, waving the diſcuſſion of that dan- 
gerous queſtion : 4 How far the authority 
« of this country extended over America?” 


I am not a ſervile adherent to any mi- 
niſter; I do not recollect that I ever even 
ſaw Lord Chatham, and very poſſibly never 
may; I am far from thinking every meaſure 
of Lord Chatham's laſt adminiſtration praiſe- 
worthy, or even blameleſs ; but there was a 
vigour in his former adminiſtration, to be 
looked for in vain in Fantocini miniſters, 
moved by clerks in office; or by men whoſe 
attention is equally engaged in equipping a - 
fleet for America, or ſetting on foot a punt- 
ing expedition up the Thames: Men who con- 
ceive the little intrigue to ſecure the beſt 
places to their friends and favowites denotes 
a ſtateſman, Mr. Pitt was never. ſuſpected 
of theſe narrow partialities, the man who, 
appeared the moſt likely to execute with 
promptneſs and vigour the plans which the q 
miniſter had formed, was the man of his . 

choice > 
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choice; and the complaint that bis orders 


were always indecifive is the objection of ſome - 
petty- -fogger in office; the officer who re- 


ceived the orders had by their ſtile a latitude 


for his diſcretion, and any officer who wiſhed 


to be ſied down, was not an officer” to execute 


the plans of Mr. PR, C 


But, it is alledged, if Lord . Chatham 
comes in to adminiſtration, we ſhall haye an 
immediate war with France. gin 


- 
** $4 7 12 
n 0 # 


Does not the biſtory of this nation, om 
the earlieſt times, ſhew a reſtleſneſs of diſ- 
poſition, which muſt be engaged in war ? 
and is not civil diſcord the natural conſe- 
quence of peace with France? Is not Old 
Engliſh againſt American Engliſh more de- 
ſtructive to England, than, war with France ? 
Are we affraid of France now ? Will Eng- 


land, weakened by an American war, be 
better able to conteſt with France bereafter 


than at Frejent 3 or have the F rench miniſters 


| ES | oth, aſſured 


. 


aſſured our wiſe ones, that France will never 
more moleſt this country? | 17 

« We ſhall have an immediate war with 
France!” what does this mean? can it be 
conceived that Lord Chatham will find the 
ſettlement of all American affairs ſo very 
eaſy, that he will be induced, by way of 
having ſomething to do, to enter into a war 
with France! or is it thought Lord Chatham 
would rouſe the manly Engliſh ſpirit, and 
not permit France to play off her fooleries 
upon us, and to be affiſtant to the Americans, 
whilſt ſhe profeſſes the moſt pacific diſpoſition 
towards England. 


But if Lord Chatham was miniſter! would 
France run the riſk of a war? if their finan- 
ces are in a ſtate to bear it, can any man be ſo 
infatuated as to believe the French would let 
ſlip this opportunity of civil diſcord, to re- 
venge the diſgrace they ſuffered in the late 
war ? unleſs their preſent game is more advan- 

| = tageous - 
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 tageous to them: in this caſe, immediate war 
with France is the intereſt of England: 


_ 


If Lord Chatham was miniſter, it would 
be unneceſſary to tell France, © that to re- 
ceive the Americans into their ports, was an 
att of hoſtility againſt England. For if France 
is really pacifick to England, ſhe muſt ac- 
knowledge the Americans to be Engliſh ſub- 
jects, as ſuch, incapable of trading in the ports 
of France, under any but Engliſh colours, 


and conformable to the reſtrictions of the 
mother country.“ 


If America refuſed the equitable propoſi- 
tions of Lord Chatham, it is very poſſible, 
that his name, without any thing more, might 
convince France, that they muſt give up 
their preſent ſchemes; for if the Engliſh ſpi- 
rit was again rouſed under Lord Chatham, I 
doubt not he would find it as ealy fo tranſ- 
port 50,000 Engliſh volunteers to the gates 
of Paris, as it will be found to convey 10,000 
Engliſh manufacturers, and Scotch men of 


family, 
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family, ' to the bloody plains of America: 
I believe, there is hardly an Engliſþman who 
will not admit, that all Europe ſtands in ap- 
prebenſion of Lord Chatham's name; which 
would be a ſtrong argument for placing him 
at the helm, were he even an apoſlate whip, 
from which charge, though countenanced by 
his late adminiſtration and his peerage, I 
hope his future conduct will exculpate him. 


Before I preſume to throw out my ideas 
of the conditions to be propoſed to America, it 


will not be improper to conſider briefly the 
circumſtances of taxation, &c. 


It is alledged, © England has an equitable 
« claim on America, to bear a proportion 
of the general burthen;” more eſpecially 


as ſo great a part of the expence of the late 
war was incurred in her behalf. 


I will totally wave the queſtion of right, 
which mult ever be the ground of endleſs diſ- 
putation in argument; I will confine myſelf 

E 2 to 
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4 to the expediency; if by the act of navigation, 
. America is reſtrained from trading with any 


| other nation, this country, unqueſtionably, 
| commands the markets of America, High 
| duties on importation would have required 
[| the produce of Americato be rated low, to have 
| prevented the importation of like commodities 
| from other countries, or from being grown in 
. England; It is true, America was not bound 
| to cultivate that particular commodity, and 
might have changed from rice to indigo, or 
from indigo to ſugar; but a reſtrictive act 
it could paſs much ſooner than a different com- 
0 modity could be cultivated. 


It is certainly reaſonable that America 
ſhould bear all her ex immediate expences. 
| It is likewiſe reaſonable they ſhould pay a 
ſhare of the expences, of which they receive 
| a ſhare of the benefit, ſuch as the navy, &c. 


% 


l But here a queſtion will ariſe, what is this 85 
# | * 
[ Hare; I do not mean to what amount; but if 
they are not on a perfect footing of equality 
ll in trade with the mother country, ſurely it 


1 cannot 
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cannot be thought juff, that the ſhare ſhould 
be the ſame as if they had, in every reſpect, 
an equal freedom of trade, as the mother 
country, Here then ariſes a queſtion, not 
eaſily to be reſolved; and perhaps this coun- 
try would ſuffer more by the endeayouring 
to ſettle it, than if, without any ſpecific ſum, 
we reſt ſatisfied with the general power of 
laying what taxes we pleaſe on their foreign 
trade, Conſidering alſo, that we are not 
bound to lay the ſame tax on each colony, but 
may give encouragement to one, or dil- 
couragement to another, ſo far as the general 
Intereſt requires, 0 

The great and diſtinguiſhing principle of 
the Engliſh conſtitution, ſeems clearly to be, 
that the maſs of the people ſhall impoſe the 
the taxes. Is it not ſophiſtry to ſay ** 4 neither 
are taxers, nor give their voice in the 
* choice of taxers,” when every man who has 
Property to the value of 40 ſhillings a year, 
may be a voter it he pleaſed, by laying out 
that property in land, and it would be in- 
congruous to ſuppoſe men of 10 property 
| ought 


C20 


ought to have any right of voting: a man 
of ſufficient property who does not qualify 
himſelf as a landholder, is ſurely to be con- 
ſidered in the ſame light, as the qualified per- 
ſon who does not give himſelf the trouble to 
attend an election to vote. 


No tax can be impoſed by parliament 
in this country, which is not to be born by 
the men who impoſe it; but the caſe is to- 
tally different in America, the tax impoſed 
there by parliament, is not td affect the men 


who impoſe it, unleſs by throwing the load 


off -themſelves to another; they muſt be 
very ignorant of the human mind, who can 
think rigid juſtice is to be expected in any 
publick afſembly, whoſe judgments are 
ever ſwayed by their intereſts, But beſides 
this objection to the principle, great ob- 


jection ariſes to the mode: twice the ſum 


may be raiſed with leſs inconvenience in one 
of way, than another; of which they only can 
be competent judges, who are to pay their 
proportion of the taxes : but if America is 

| to 


Pot We "od 
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to be taxed in England, in all human pro- 


ability, the mode of taxation will always be 


more grievous than the tax itſelf, 


Suppoſe an act of parliament ſhould paſs 
this ſeſſion, ſetting forth, That whereas the 
expence of living in London during the 
long duration of parliaments, was productive 


of very great diſadvantage to the fortunes 


of the lords of parliament, and the.members 
of the houſe of commons who attended their 
duty; it was therefore enacted, that all peers 
and members of parliament, ſhould be ex- 
empted from paying any taxes whatever ; 
the Americans would then indeed have no 
ground to complain, that they were not on 
the ſame footing with the Engliſh. But 


would the people of England tamely bear 
ſuch an act? 


This country has, unqueſtionably, reaped 
many advantages from the colonies; and, be- 
fore the preſent conteſt, I believe it was 


admit- 
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admitted they had given frequent teſtimo- 
nies of their readineſs to incur expence in the 
public ſervice; though perhaps never to con- 
quer America in Germany; and ſurely, when 
we ſee the liberal and voluntary ſubſcriptions, 
at preſent, to ſupport government, in that 
country whoſe rebellicus arms made this 
capital tremble in the late reign, we may 
truſt that America will not be wanting to 


give, of her own accord, her mite when the 
public exigence requires, 


Some men, in a fit of deſperation, are for 
declaring America independent; but let us 


conſider before we enter the gulph! if Ame- 


rica was independent, admit that France 
ſhould, on ſome diſpute with any colony of 


America, about matters of trade, determine 


to take poſſeſſion of that colony. Would 
we quietly let them do this? it will be ſaid, 


that England has been unequal to the con- 


queſt of America, and therefore it cannot 
be thought France would be more ſucceſs- 
ful? but would France war with united 


America? 


* 
* 


Ld 
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America? no! ſhe would confine herſelf, 
at firſt, to a ſmall part, from which her 
power would gradually extend itſelf. 


If America is independent, what becomes 
of the trade to the Eaſt-Indies ? confined at 
preſent to London; would not even your own 
merchants trade under American colours? 


If America is independent, how can it be 
known ſhe will always be friendly to this 
country ; and if ſhe ſhould become hoſtile, 
what will be the fate of the Weſt-India 
_ Iflands ? 


I can ſee a thouſand doubts ariſing from 
American independance; and I hope matters 
are not yet too far gone for an equitable and 
permanent reconciliation. 


F HEADS 


FOR AN 
ACCOMMODATION BILL. 
V HERE As a ruinous and deſtructive 

war has broke out in America, and 
whereas certain acts of parliament concerning 
the colomes, have been, by the ſaid colonies, 
falſely ſuppoſed, intended to be injurious to 
their common rights: be it enacted, that 


the ſaid acts (reciting all ſince the acceſſion 
of his preſent majeſty) be hereby repealed. 


And to the end, that all hoſtilities may 
ceaſe in America, and all fears and apprehen- 
ſions be removed; the following heads of 
a ſettlement are hereby enacted. 


The 
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The American colonies ſhall for ever be 
excluded carrying on any trade or naviga- 
tion, without the conſent of parliament ; ex- 


cept from port to port in the ſaid colonies, 
or to and from Great Britain. 


The ſeveral colonies ſhall be authoziſed in 
their reſpective aſſemblies, for the ſupport of 
the civil government, and other publick pur- 
poſes, to vote ſuch internal taxes, to be raiſ- 
ed by a general land tax, by a poll tax, or 
otherwiſe, as they ſhall from time to time 
think proper; provided always that no taxes 
ſhall be laid on the importation of goods 
from Great Britain, or on the exportation to 
Great Britain of goods, the produce of the 
ſaid colonies; but the ſaid colonies reſ- 
pectively ſhall be empowered to lay ſuch du- 
ties, as ſhall ſeem to them meet, on the 


goods paſſing from one colony to Ts 
either by ſea or land. 


Whenever any of ths colonies ſhall make 

a requiſition of ſhips, troops, or military ſtores, 

for their protection, ſuch colony ſhall pay into 

his Majeſty's exchequer the amount of the 

expence incurred by ſuch requiſition. | 
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The governors and the councils of *the 
faid colonies ſhall be appointed by the King, 
and have reſpectively a negative on the reſo- 
lutions of the houſes of aſſembly. | 

All money bills ſhall originate in the 
houſe of aſſembly only, and neither the 
governor nor council ſhall have a power 
to propoſe an amendment in ſuch bill. 


The ſaid aſſemblies ſhall meet annually on 
ſuch day as the ſaid governors ſhall think 
proper, provided always, that the day of 
meeting does net exceed one year from the 
day of meeting the former year, nor ſhall 
the governors be empowered to diſſolve the 
ſaid aſſemblies againſt their conſent, without 
ſummoning a new aſſembly to -meet within 
the ſpace of two months, nor ſhall fuch 
new aſſembly be diſſolved, without their con- 
ſent, *till the buſineſs then before the houſe is 
gone through, 


And to the end that an equitable mode 
be for ever eſtabliſhed of chooſing the mem- 
bers to compoſe the ſaid aſſemblies, it is 

hereby 


(Wd - 
hereby enafted, that the proper rules and 
regulations, as well as the due qualifications, 


ſhall be ſettled in America, to be approved 
by His Majeſty in parliament aſſembled, 


and that until ſuch plan is eſtabliſhed, _— 


ſent mode ſhall ne 


The ſaid houſe of aſſemblies, with the 


concurrence of the governors and councils, 
may provide, at the public expence, for 
the protection of each reſpective colony. 
by training militia, providing warlike 
ſtores, &c. 


And whenever His Majeſty ſhall, in his 
wiſdom, ſee fit to order any of his troops 
into eirher of the colonies, the governor of 
the ſaid colony ſhall be authoriſed ro billet 
fuch ſoldiers *cill the aſſembly, with the 
concurrence of the governor and of the 
council, can provide for them properly in 
barracks or otherwiſe, e 


And whereas great difficulties may ariſe 
in the the paper currency, in the ſaid 
colonies, 


— 
— — 
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_ colonies, 1 ſaid houſes of aſſemblies are 


hereby authoriſed to fund the ſaid paper 
currency, in ſuch manner as may ſeem to 
them proper, even without the concurrence 
of the governor or of the councils, pro- 
vided it be done by a general land tax, or 
otherwiſe, not being a tax on goods im- 
ported from Great Britain, or on the pro- 
duce of the colonies exported to Great 
Britain; which paper currency ſhall be fo 
funded within one year from the ratification 
of this convention. 


And to the end that each reſpective co- 
lony may be empowered to eſtabliſh this 
perpetual convention, the ſaid colonies are 
hereby authoriſed reſpectively, either to form 
an aſſembly by election of the people and 
to ſend deputies from the ſaid aſſemblies to 
a general congreſs, or to eſtabliſh the ſaid 
perpetual convention,, by the vote of the 
aſſembly of ſuch reſpective colony. 


— 


And to the end that the maternal affec- 


tion of this country may be ſhewn to her 


colonies 


* 


„ 
colonies, the ſaid colonies ſhall reſpectively 
reduce into one body the ſubſtance of all 
the acts of parliament concerning the colo- 


nes, and point out what alterations would 


tend to the benefit of ſuch reſpective colony, 
and, in the mean while, ſuch acts of par- 
liament as are conſiſtent with this conven- 
tion ſhall remain in force. 


Peace, fair virtue Peace is all thy own ! 
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